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THIRD -ARTICLE. 



Among the artists whose absence from the 
present exhibition wo havo especially to re- 
gret, are E. D. E. Greene, perhaps the most 
refined and spiritual of our figure painters, and 
most poetically delicate of our colorists, and 
George Inness, whoso like qualities as land- 
scape artist fitly associate him with the former. 
It gives us pleasure to record here a tribute to 
the genius of Inness, by one whose own rich- 
ness of imagination and warmth of feeling 
supply the touchstone of true power; we refer 
to Henry "Ward Beeoher, who, in one of his 
recent pulpit discourses, in the course of an 
eloquent illustration, incidentally used the 
name of Inness as representative of the crea- 
tive spirit in landscape art. 

Among the other of our most distinguished 
artists, Bierstadt is also an absentee, and 
Church is represented only by a small picture, 
which, suggestive, as it is, of tropical beauty, 
vexes the eye of the observer who may not be 
acoustomed to the illusions and mystery of the 
southern seas. As to Bierstadt, notwithstand- 
ing that we have had occasion recently to at- 
tempt a definition of his peculiar talent, we do 
not wish to be understood as lacking in admi- 
ration for its true reach and attainment, and 
wo accordingly shall always regret the ab- 
sence of this artist from any general exhibition 
of American art. 

In our last issue, we spoko of the new ten- 
dencies in art, which derive their origin and 
impulse from the positive, and at once idealis- 
tic spirit of modern thought. We instanced 
C. C. Griswold as a prominent representative 
of this spirit in art; but A. II. Wyant must le 
allowed to dispute with him the palm. 

If we are not mistaken, we were almost 
alone last year in singling out tho high merit 
of Mr. Wyant's work. His picture, then ex- 
hibited, still dwells in our memory, with its 
richly-painted .foreground, suggestive of the 
multiplicity ot nature ; its powerful cloud 
painting, full of the impending storm; its 
distant river-reaches, full of detail delicately 
outwrought beneath the veil of mist. The pic- 
ture approached the highest conditions of land- 
scape art, the suggestion of an infinite creative 
life, the suggestion of an overlying infinite pos- 
sibility. We are glad to learn that this and 
other contributions by Mr. Wyant to last 
yoar's display, excited the favorable attention 
of artists, if not of those who assume to guide 
public opinion. Mr. Wyant has since then, 
•we are told, gone to Germany to pursue his 
studies under distinguished artists of the Dus- 
seldorf school. We hardly know whether to 
felioitate him on this step or not, and incline to 
believe that an artist, after he has acquired 
the first principles of drawing, will receive the 
best schooling, in no dorf of Europe or Amer- 
ica, but in the wide fields of nature. But Mr. 
Wyant has given proof of inherent power, and 
we sincerely hope that he will be ablo to re- 
sist the warping and overriding influence of 
dominant genius and. retain tho freshness and 



directness of his own individuality. His pic- 
tures in the present exhibition are certainly not 
ns pure in color ns his " View on the Ohio 
River," above referred to. His "Tennessee" 
is full of truthful painting — full of natural 
characteristic — but it greatly lacks vitality of 
color, and displays thoughout something of that 
hardness which is associated with the Ger- 
man school. The general impressiveness of 
the picture as a unit, is hurt by the obstrusion 
of a solitary unsupported tree in the left fore- 
ground. The " Study on Will's Creek; Ohio," 
is exquisite in its suggestion of the fullness, 
richness, and individuality of forest growth- 
there is nothing equal to it in kind in the Gal- 
lery — but, here too, from the heaviness of 
color, the blackness of shadows, the picture 
lacks depth— lacks mystery. The " Evening," 
as it is called, for want of a better name, shows 
the artist's power of imagination. The black 
night-cloud that rolls up from the soa is preg- 
nant with a terror that shall cover the sea and 
the land ; the rocks on the shore are charac- 
teristic in drawing, and seem to crouch low; 
the solitary bird that is perched upon them, 
with drooping head, with plumage dipped in 
night, is a finely conceived addition, but should 
have been more forcibly made out. 

Taken altogether, notwithstanding all defi- 
ciencies that may be pointed out, Mr. Wyant's 
works are marked features of the exhibition, 
and give promise of a groat future. 

Among the other artists, who maybe named 
as more or less decided exponents of the posi- 
tive spirit in landscape art, are J. 0. Eaton, J. 
0. White, A. Lawrie, James.Hope, David John- 
son, Thomas Moran, G. L. Clough, Fidelia 
Bridges, W. R. Tyler, Miss V. Granberry, 
Frank Anderson, J. L. Fitch, Miss Barstow, R. 
J. Pattison. To this list would be added, if he 
were represented in this exhibition, the name 
of Charles Moore; nor should A. B. Durand 
be forgotten, a distinguished veteran in the 
school of nature. 

Now, wo do not mean to say that these art- 
ists, all and several, have contributed wholly sat- 
isfactory pictures, but that they show work in 
the right direction, and in many instances com- 
mensurate success. The next year may dis- 
play better results, even as the present evinces 
a great gain upon the last. 

Among artists of already established reputa- 
tion, who gravitate to the positive spirit,. Bre- 
voort and Whittredge come prominently to 
mind, and every successive exhibition seems to 
show a closer approximation on their part to 
the positive spirit. As we make this classifica- 
tion, tho "Paysage Fiesole," by Vcdder, is 
brought to our recollection — a thoroughly en- 
joyable work— a study, we are told, but we 
can hardly believe that the artist, guiding an 
imaginative hand, has not covertly modified 
and added details so as to lend greatly to the 
effect of the whole, so well do all things con- 
verge to the unity of the composition— observe 
with what effect the two Lombardy poplars 
are introduced in the middle-distance, observe 
the unobtrusive white houses on the distant 
hill-side leading tho eye insensibly still on. 
The picture shows imagination^the power of 



projecting the mind beyond the limitations, of 
the special work ; and yet it would be hard to 
point out the particular evidences of its mani- 
festation. But here, in what we have said of 
unity of composition, we must guard against 
encouraging that mechanical composition- 
work which passes for high art. It is only 
the imagination that can compose in the true 
spirit of art. Better the simplest study, fresh 
from nature, than the most highly wrought 
product of the studio made after an Academic 
recipe. To return to Veddor, how shall we 
classify him ? So far as he is imaginative, he' 
is a positivist. Imagination is always positive; 
it deals with relations, it is the co-relating fac- 
ulty. So far as Vedder is merely odd and. 
grotesque, he misses that self-subordination, 
which is a neccessary element of the positive 
spirit. But if imagination is always positive — 
a consideration aside — how does the imagina- 
tive work of the past differ from work of tho 
same quality of the present day ? In direction 
simply. The imagination of the religious 
epoch— better termed mythological — looked to 
the heavens only; it impersonated the ele- 
ments of being; it was non-positive in its im- 
pulse and material, though necessarily co-rela- 
tive in its action. The imagination of the 
present epoch is positive in substance as well 
as action; it recognizes, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the scientific idea of development 
uniting in one whole the infinite web of rela- 
tions, annihilating personalities as distinct es- 
sences, admitting only the one all-embracing. 
Life. To mythological art, landscape-painting 
was impossible; this form of art owes its ori- 
gin to the modern positive spirit. 

In our next number we shall examine briefly 
in detail the works of those artists whom we 
have grouped together as more or less success- 
ful exponents of this modern tendency in art 

The landscape mode which is opposedto the ; 
positive spirit is that surreptitious art which 
looks at nature, not as an end but as a means 
to an end, and that end, effect. It is a vain, 
self-loving, sensational mode, not rightly digni- 
fied with the name of art. It, nevertheless, 
has many followers of time-honored notoriety; 



ACADEMY OF MUSIC-ITALIAN OPERA. 



" II Trovatore " attracted quite a large audi- 
ence on Wednesday evening, the desire bein<* 
general to ascertain the merits of Mesdames 
Guidi and Polini, and moreover to prove time's 
effect upon Signor Musiani. 

The performance of that well-known and 
popular opera was, in general, creditable to 
all parties concerned, except the chorus, which 
important feature in operatic performance was 
almost wholly bad, if the Anvil Chorus and 
some little bits are excepted by comparative 
merit. r 

% Madame Guidi, the Leonora on that occa- 
sion, has a somewhat limited mezzo-soprano, 
the uppor notes lacking freedom and certainty 
when taken in full voice. She has good stage 
presence, dramatic instinct, and passion, is 
seemingly well versed in operatic movement, 
and capable of very effective execution, as 
proved m the first act. There is, however, a 
Jack of smoothness in- her vocalization and 
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clear delineation of light and shade to color 
the music intrusted to her. The " Miserere " 
developed her worst faults, while the solo 
which preceded it, and the following duets, 
brought out the best qualifications she possesses 
for dramatic singing. 

We anticipated more sustained power than 
she exhibited in that opera, but under all cir- 
cumstances freely concede her a place among 
prima donna who are equal to tragic opera. 
Mine. Polini impressed us in the role of Azu- 
cena most favorably, both as regards the fidel- 
ity of her presentment in a dramatic sense and 
in respect to. her dealing with the difficulties 
which Verdi has strewn thickly over its score. 
She is endowed with pleasing appearance, ex- 
cellent dramatic purpose, and a mezzo-soprano 
large in compass, of exceeding good quality and 
truth in utterance, her solo defect being a lack 
of sustained power to phrases that call, for 
great intensity. We consider Mme. Polini a 
decided acquisition to any operatic company, 
and likely, if she remains here, to speedily win 

Eublic favor even more decided than awaited 
er performance last evening. 
Signor Musiani betrayed in the Serenade 
and Miserere the sad effect of time upon his 
voice, and produced no sensation last evening 
until he struck — in falsetto — his vaunted high 
C, when repeating " Di quella pira," and then 
he did excite prolonged and inexorable ap- 
plause, pushed to recall of the orchestra and 
raising tho curtain. 

On his second attempt he touched that cele- 
brated note in mixed tone near enough to chest 
to be mistaken for it by unmusical hearers. 
His level singing lacked certainly smoothness 
and usually displayed a worn and faded voice 
pushed beyond its means. 

. Signor Urlandini,as on Monday evening, ob- 
tained in Count di Luna's music and enactment 
of character, instant recognition as therworthy 
successor of Badiali and Bellini, a grand dra- 
matic baritone, endowed with a noble person, 
graceful and effective command of the stage, a 
superb voice, and remarkable control of it for 
dramatic purpose. We have nothing to re- 
mark of him save in hearty commendation from 
the first scene to the last, and only name " II 
Balen" as proof that he is equally capable of 
high class vocalization, his every passage in 
concerted music showing the accomplished 
dramatio artist. 

" Faust," as given by this Italian Opera 
Company, is not very attractive, so a small au- 
dience witnessed its performance on Thursday 
evening. 

The orchestra and chorus gave some por- 
tions very badly, others moderately well, and 
some considerable part exceedingly well." It 
was very singular that such glaring inequali- 
ties should appear in the same opera, and the 
fact can only be accounted for by the supposi- 
tion that extremely hurried rehearsal prevent- 
ed thorough acquaintance with the work in 
hand. Mile. Boschetti materially advanced 
her position among dramatic singers by her 
treatment of Marguerita's music, although her 
voice has few pleasant notes, and she has very 
little executive ability. Her command of pub- 
lic favor and critical approval in that r61e is 
derived from the soul and depth of feeling, 
combined with remarkable dramatic aptitude 
in delineating the phases of Marguerita's char- 
acter, that she displays. There is no exagge- 
ration in her coloring or attempt to substitute 
mere sensational tricks for real passion and 
expressive singing. As Marguerita, she im- 
presses the intelligent public most favorably, 
and when compared with her Violetta a wonder- 
ful difference in her favor is at once perceived* 



Mme. Polini has little to do as Siebel, but 
that little she did well. 

Anastasi really showed a pretty and tun- 
able tenor voice in Faust's duet with Marguer- 
ita and in the duel scene. His " Salve dinora" 
would have been more acceptable if he had 
forced his voice less, and so avoided betraying 
its defects when delivered with any approach 
to power. He sang with general regard to 
pure intonation, showing in that important 
point a marked improvement over his debut, 
when he swerved contantly from the pitch, and 
not infrequently sang in both ways. 

Orlandini, as usual, was excellent in all that 
Valentine had to do or sing, and the debutant 
basso, Milleri, effected by nis gold song and 
serenade a positive control of his first public 
here. 

Last Friday evening Mr. Grau's opera com- 
pany performed Picini?s grand tragic opera 
of "Saffo," to an audience which should have 
been much larger to welcome back again so 
admirable an artist, and one so popular as Mme. 
Marietta Gazzaniga used to be. But New 
York soon forgets favorites, preferences lasting 
only so long as the artists are present, and are 
renewed very grudgingly on their return after 
an absence of any length. 

The opera of "Saft'o" contains some very 
passionate and dramatic music, but its general 
characteristic is that of superficiality. The or- 
chestration is very brilliant, containing many 
new and pleasing figures, but its tendency is to 
too much noise ; but it is undeniably skillful, 
and by no means deficient in color — the finale 
to the second act being, in particular, impas- 
sioned and powerful in effect and dramatic 
force. 

The appearance of Gazzaniga was the signal 
for a burst of applause, which was heartv, 
unanimous and long continued. She looks as 
well as when we last saw her, several years 
ago. Her voice is as fresh and sympathetic, 
and far smoother and more cultured, while it 
still retake its power intact. Gazzaniga is 
greatly improved in style. Before, she was 
rough and impulsive, capable of making strong 
and striking effects, her electric power always 
excusing her shortcoming in finish. But now, 
while she has lost none of her grand passionate 
impulse, she exhibits the style and finish of a 
true and accomplished artist. She conceives 
the character of Saffo grandly, poetically, with 
yet the depth of a womanly nature. Both her 
acting and her singing were worthy the highest 
praise, and commanded that test of high merit, 
the involuntary outbursts of admiration. Her 
duo with Mme. Polini was as chaste and beau- 
tiful a bit of singing as we have heard on the 
operatic stage for many months. Both ladies 
sang with exquisite grace and finish, and with 
that unity of spirit and purpose which is so 
rarely met with, and won a determined and 
most enthusiastic encore, which was honestly 
deserved. Attempts were made to enforce the 
repetition of several of the motivos, but the di- 
rector did not permit the acknowledgment In 
the finale to the second act, Gazzaniga was 
specially admirable. When she finds her 
lover married to another, the emotions of an- 
guish, love and fury, as one by one they as- 
serted dominion over her, were grandly and 
powerfully delineated, and were rocognized by 
the audience by repeated murmurs of admira- 
tion and by a unanimous recall before tho cur- 
tain. In every respect, the performance of 
Saffo by Gazzaniga must be pronounced a de- 
cided success, ana we most cordially greet our 
old favorite, who comes to us so wonderfully 
improved upon her re-appearance on the Acad- 
emy stage. 



Mme. Cash Polini is a most thorough artist 
The upper register of her voice is pure and 
clear, the lower sonorous and telling, while the 
middle register is pure, but very weak. She 
manages it, however, with consummate skill, 
and she makes her telling points where her 
strength lies. Her school is excellent, and she 
displays fine taste, expression and marked dra- 
matic power. In all points we have only to 
praise her performance of Clemene. 

Signor Musiani, though lacking somewhat 
in refinement and school, has a voice of telling 
quality and sings with much earnestness and 
expressive power. In the finale to the second 
act he sang up to Gazzaniga, supporting hor to 
the fullest need. 

Signor Antonucci was admirable as Alcan- 
dro. His splendid voice told out with fine 
effect, and he displayed much passion and dra- 
matic power. His acting, too, was spirited and 
energetic. 

The choruses were fairly performed, and the 
orchestra played with accuracy and"spirit, but 
it was lacking in delicacy and color. The 
clarionet solos were played tastefully and with 
sentiment. 

The opera of" Faust" was performed at the 
Academy of Music at the matinee on Saturday. 
The attendance was not very large, but was 
quite fashionable. AVith the opera every one 
is acquainted; the novelty on this occasion, 
therefore, was tho appearance of the new 
singers. 

Mile. Boschetti presents a new and excel- 
lent reading of the character of Marguerite. 
She is really the simple and modest girl, who 
has to be wooed, and does not throw herself 
recklessly into the arms of a passionate lover. 
Her innocent but irrepressible delight at the 
sight of. the exquisite jewels was most felicit- 
ously displayed. The whole of the third act 
was a charmingly natural piece of acting, 
amounting to the intense at that point where 
she fears that her passion has been too openly 
betrayed. Through the last act, where the 
situation becomes more tragic, Boschetti dis- 
played a dramatic power and an earnest pas- 
sionate expression superior to any artist who 
has yet attempted Goethe's heroine. She is a 
beautiful woman, and sings with true artistic 
impulse. Her voice is of fine quality, with the 
exception of two or threo notes, above E on the 
first line, which are sometimes harsh and dis- 
agreeable. But, on the whole, her perform- 
ance of the role of Margueritte, both vocally 
and dramatically, was a decided success. 
Signor Anastasi sang to the very best advan- 
tage in the role of Faust, displaying tho full 
quality of his beautiful tenor voice. He sings 
with great intelligence and feeling. His stylo 
is pure, and his delivery graceful and sweet, 
and at the same time emphatic and dramatic. 
He is also an earnest and discriminating actor, 
and iB altogether the most satisfactory person- 
ator of Faust that we have yet seen. The 
same may be said of Signor Milleri, the repre- 
sentative of Mephistopheles. He has studied 
the character thoroughly, and gives us tho true 
reading of it. He sings most artistically ; his 
voice, well-trained, is of beautiful quality, but 
is hardly heavy enough in the lower tones, to 
do full justice to the music, in the vast area of 
the Academy of Music. But he sang and acted 
the role most admirably. The efforts of these 
artists were warmly appreciated by the public, 
and received an amount of applause not usually 
bestowed by a matinee audience, which is com- 
posed of seven-eighths ladies. 

The orchestral and choral departments we 
have had on a grander and more perfect scale, 
but in the third act the orchestra was worthy 
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and fully sustained the efforts of tbe art- 
ists. 

The opera of" Un Ballo in Masphera" was 
given at the Academy of Music last Monday 
evening to a slim audience, but very fashiona- 
ble. Many of the leading habitues of the reg- 
ular opera being present. The performance was 
excellent. Noel Guidi is a good artist, possess- 
ing a pure and beautiful voice, which sne uses 
with infinite skill. Boschetti made a most 
lovely Osoar, for & more beautiful woman in 
person and face, we have rarely seen assume 
the male character. She sang very charm- 
ingly, and was the object of general admira- 
tion. Polini was also excellent as the fortune- 
teller. Anastasi fully sustained the favorable 
impression he made on Saturday, and won a 
hearty encore for his beautiful rendering of his 
song in the second act. Orlandini and the 
other artists acquitted themselves well. 

This evening Halevy's grand opera of "La 
Juive " will be given with a strong cast. 



CONCERTS. 
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ANNUAL CONCERT OP GEORGE W. MORGAN. 

This concert took place at Irving Hall last 
Saturday evening. The attendance was not as 
large as we expected, but it was highly appre- 
ciative, and sufficiently numerous to be remu- 
nerative. We have rarely heard Mr. Morgan 
lay more admirably. The Fantasie in Meyer- 
eers " Huguenots " was brilliant in execution, 
and was distinguished by the most charming 
variety in combinations. All the effects wore 
well calculated, and the beBt solo points and 
the full powers of the organ were artistically 
developed. This was enthusiastically encored, 
and in response he performed, in a most bril- 
liant and effective manner, the variations in 
" God Save the Queen," in which his feet vied 
with his hands in clear and rapid manipula- 
tions. His other selections were executed in 
the same masterly manner. 

Miss Nettie Sterling has naturally a most 
splendid vocal organ, but we are by no means 
satisfied with the method of its production, nor 
with the style of her training. Her voice, in- 
stead of being produced naturally and without 
effort, is forced and strained, and its rich, unc- 
tuous quality partially obscured. Her style, 
though pretentious, is by no means formed; 
her studies in the Italian have evidently been 
forced, and the shallowness of the teaching is 
betrayed by the absence of those countless 
minor graces of finish, in which no well-trained 
artist is over deficient This forcing Bystem of 
vocal education is vicious in every respect. It 
ignores the basis of vocal education, namely, 
the proper formation of the voice, and that in- 
struction which enables the singer to acquire a 
knowledge of the use, and a perfect control of 
all the resources of the various registers of the 
voice — powers which enable an artist to hus- 
band- the voice, to produce contrasted effects, 
to endure any amount of fatigue, and to man- 
age it undor distressing circumstances of sick- 
ness or partial cold. A certain class of bril- 
liancy is imparted, together with a superficial 
education and a false, exaggerated emphasis ; 
but these are surface qualities, that may give a 
momentary reputation, but cannot stand the 
test of repeated hearing, or discriminating 
criticism. 

Miss Kate McDonald, whose debut was no- 
ticed a few days since, is on all points the best 
introduced novice who has appeared for years. 
She has learned to manage her voice, to con- 
ceal its weaknesses, to develop its strong 



points, and to manage it^so as to meet all 
emergencies. She has-been thoroughly 
grounded, and her future of success depends 
solely upon her own efforts, which, if directed 
by a conscientious desire to excel, will open to 
her any position which the character of her 
voice will admit of. 

We by no means wish to depreciate the ac- 
plisbments of Miss Sterling. She has profited 
by her education to a certain extent, but her 
fine gifts of nature and her strong musical in- 
stinct have insured her the success she has met 
with. Had she been less taught, she would 
have achieved as much ; had she been better 
taught she would have been able to maintain 
an elevated position. In her ballad singing 
nature tells, and the crudities of her Italian 
style disappear ; the pure tones of her voice 
are heard, and in these there is a charm which 
everyone acknowledges. Thsre is the making 
of a fine artist in Miss Sterling ; but while she 
is able in ballads and in concerted music to 
hold her place, she must study more and differ- 
ently before she can successfully interpret the 
higher class of vocal music in the concert- 
room. 

The War Song from " Eli," is too arduous 
an undertaking for Mr. Castle. It strains his 
voice until it wavers and trembles to a point of 
breaking, and affords another instance of a 
want of tho knowledge of how to produce and 
carry the voice. What a striking contrast the 
singing of Mr. J. R. Thomas presents. Every 
note in his voice is truly and beautifully pro- 
duced. Base, certainty, and perfection of in- 
struction prove the thoroughness of his teach- 
ing and his method. His singing of Clappi- 
son's beautiful song on this occasion was as 
fine a specimen of pure vocalization, united 
with just and passionate expression, as can be 
heard at the concert-room. 

Mr. Campbell sung very effectively a fine 
dramatic song by Mr. Robert Goldbeck, one of 
his "'Love Songs," we believe, to Tennyson's 
words, "Blow, bugle blow." It was a marked 
success. Mr. Goldbeck is more fortunate as a 
composer than as a solo pianist. W ith abund- 
ance of execution he fails to interpret his 
thoughts clearly. His manner is too hurried 
and nervous, and in his excitement he is apt to 
strike notes, especially with his left hand, 
which are not written down. 

Mrs. Marie Abbott was too ill to appear. 
Mr. George Simpson, though suffering from a 
severe cold, honored the announcement of his 
name, and ( sung in a most charming and 
graceful manner the music allotted him. 

One word about extemporaneous organ per- 
formances. The first thing necessary is to 
have an idea, the second to have the ability to 
work it out. These conditions not fulfilled, 
extra-trumpery would be the right title of the 
performance. 

hopkins' orphf.onist festival. 

The monster " Orpheonist and Charity Chil- 
dren's Spring-tide Singing Festival," for some 
time the topic of general remark and wonder- 
ment in musical circles, is advertised in our 
amusement column. Mr. Jerome Hopkins, the 
pianist, has had the affair in his mind for many 
years, and has for four years been making 
preparations for its successful issue. 

When we state that it was two years before 
the Managers of our Orphan Asylums could 
be persuaded to allow the ohildren in their 
charge to sing at suoh a performance, even for 
the benefit of the Homes, some notion may be 
formed by our readers of the amount of prej- 
udice and bigotry which has had to be en- 
countered by Mr. Hopkins, in order to origin- 



ate in this country that which for upwards of 
a half century has been a grand musical occa- 
sion at St. Paul's Cathedral, London. 

We wish Mr. Hopkins every success in his 
great undertaking. In fact the names on 
his committee (including as they do sev- 
eral hundreds of our most influential citi- 
zens, from Bishop Potter and his Honor the 
Mayor down to merchants and millionaires,) 
alone give the entire affair a prestige in ad- 
vance which has seldom if ever before been at- 
tached to any musical performance. More 
about it anon. 



Brentano. — We are indebted to Brentano 
for the prompt delivery of our files of foreign 
papers and periodicals, as well as for the third 
part of Dore's Illustrated Bible. Oar readers 
will find Brentano's establishment, centrally 
located as it is, nearly opposite the New York 
Hotel, a convenient resort for the purchase of 
this, as well as the Don Quixote and other 
works, with illustrations from the imaginative 
hand of Dore. 



DRAMATIC REVIEW. 



The great theatrical event has at length event- 
uated. "Never too Late to Mend" has been 
produced at Wallack's, and tho verdict of the 
public has been favorably. And with good rea- 
son, for there has not been seen on the New York 
stage for many years such perfectness of detail, 
beautiful scenery, and so thoroughly good a cast- 
But here praise must stop. The play itself is 
decidedly uninteresting. The interest appears to- 
be all condensed into the first act, after which 
the play becomes more and more stupid, and 
were it not for the beautiful scenery and excel- 
lent acting you would be sorely tempted to leave 
the theatre in disgust. 'AH this could have been 
avoided had Mr. Readebut adhered more closely 
to the language of his novel, instead of. which, 
after the first act, he has introduced new dia- 
logue which is decidedly tame. It is strange 
that so great a novelist should be so poor a 
dramatist. 

In addition to this, the play would have been 
vastly improved had the entire second act been 
omitted ; it has but little connection with the 
story (and what it has could easily have been 
explained in the succeeding act), and gives a 
painful and revolting picture of a state of affairs 
that has long since ceased to exist. When Mr. 
Reade wrote " Never too Late to Mend," there 
was a great abuse existing in the English prison 
system, and the book was, to a great extent, 
written for the purpose of putting it down. But 
this has been all' done away with ; now prison- 
ers are looked upon in the light of human be- 
ings, not wild animals, and it is merely awaken- 
ing bitter feelings to revive the remembrance 
of such atrocities on the stage. To be sure, the 
act affords the carpenters a fine chance for dis- 
playing an intricate and excellently arranged 
scene, but would it not have been better had 
Mr. Wallack consulted his own better judgment, 
and spared his patrons the sight of a picture of 
such revolting brutality ? 

But enough of fault-finding, the public are 
satisfied, and they, alter all, are the only ones 
whose good opinion the managers care a jot 
about, besides which, the faults which I have 
pointed out would only be noticed by a critical- 
eye, and do not materially detract from the ex- 



